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Foreword 


In 1807 Napoleon invaded Portugal, forcing the royal 
family to flee to Rio de Janeiro. King Joao VI remained 
there until 1821, when he returned to Lisbon, leaving 
his son Pedro to govern the colony of Brazil. During 
the following year the Portuguese Cortes took steps to 
reduce Brazil's power. The inevitable nationalistic re¬ 
action culminated on September 7, 1822, when Prince 
Pedro, having already refused a Cortes command to 
return to Lisbon, stood on the banks of the Ypiranga 
River and proclaimed: "'Independence or Death!" 

Thus began the Brazilian Empire—a fascinating 
period of turbulence, discovery, development, and 
consolidation of nationhood. With a vast land mass 
and an abundance of natural resources, but only four 
million people, Brazil was ripe for development. She 
had a mixture of races—native Indian, mestizo, Afri¬ 
can, European—that was already blending into a cos¬ 
mopolitan culture whose uniqueness persists. The 
elegant court life of the Empire, transposed from 
Europe to tropical Rio de Janeiro and the nearby 
mountain resort of Petropolis, contrasted with rural 
feudalism and ubiquitous slavery. Brazilians pushed 
away from the coast into new frontier lands. Rio de 
Janeiro grew into a throbbing commercial center, and 
the village of Sao Paulo stirred. The wise and cultured 
Dom Pedro II, son of Brazil's first emperor, ruled 
from 1840 to 1889, and the end of his reign saw two 
momentous events: the freeing of the slaves and a 
military coup that formed the Brazilian Republic. 
The emperor was exiled to Europe. 

Even today, with a population of more than 100 
million and a burgeoning industrial society, Brazil 
still strikes many visitors as an exotic land with a 
great variety of flora, fauna, people, and customs. It is 
hardly surprising, therefore, that during the nine¬ 
teenth century she was frequented by explorers and 
naturalists from North America and Europe. Through 


writings and works of art the revelations of these 
visitors are widely known. It was scarcely known until 
recently, however, that an impressive number of 
skilled photographers was also documenting the di¬ 
versity of the Brazilian Empire. 

While interest in early photography of the United 
States and Europe has flourished during recent years, 
little has been written—even in Portuguese—about 
the pioneer photographers of Brazil. Outside of Brazil 
few were aware that an extensive photographic record 
of the Empire and the early Republic had been com¬ 
piled—and that in terms of quality as well as of his¬ 
torical importance this work ranks with any done 
anywhere during photography's early years. 

For the past year the Center for Inter-American 
Relations has been caught up in the exciting task of 
"discovering" Brazil's early photographers and their 
works. The first inkling we had was through Haskel 
Hoffenberg, an American who lived for many years in 
Brazil and who in his travels had developed a taste 
for early Latin American photography. During the 
summer of 1975 Hoffenberg suggested to us that in 
Brazil alone there were splendid collections. He put 
us in touch with Gilberto Ferrez of Rio de Janeiro, 
grandson of one of the most prolific and most talented 
early photographers in Brazil. Gilberto Ferrez had 
already written extensively about the subject and was 
the owner of a large collection that had never been 
fully studied outside of Brazil. 

We were able to look at a few of the prints in the 
Ferrez collection and also, with mounting enthusiasm, 
to show them to Weston Naef, Associate Curator of 
Prints and Photographs at The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. In December 1975 he spent a week in Rio de 
Janeiro examining the Ferrez collection as well as 
many photographs in the possession of several public 
and private collections. 



Weston Naef returned to New York convinced 
that the works he had seen were not only all but totally 
unknown outside Brazil, but also of extraordinary 
quality and variety. We came quickly to the conclu¬ 
sion that we had run into a project of compelling 
importance and set about to make the complex ar¬ 
rangements required to bring a comprehensive exhibi¬ 
tion—and this book—before the United States public. 

The nature of this project is such that the list of 
those to whom we owe gratitude is long and touches 
upon three continents. Nita Renfrew, formerly Art 
Gallery Administrator at the Center, suggested to 
Haskel Hoffenberg that he bring his findings to our 
attention; from the very outset his own deep involve¬ 
ment in the project has been invaluable. Gilberto Fer- 
rez acted as our principal source of research informa¬ 
tion, as co-author of this book, as the major lender to 
the exhibition, and as our enthusiastic and unflappable 
representative in Brazil. Weston Naef selected the 
photographs for inclusion in this volume, wrote much 
of the text, and, as guest curator, has in countless 
ways made us the beneficiaries of his professional 
knowledge and wisdom. The writings of Boris Kossoy 
of Sao Paulo, a journalist and seasoned student of 


photography in Brazil, were most useful to the 
project. 

We are deeply thankful also to the individuals and 
institutions who have lent us photographs, and who are 
listed below. For helping with communications and 
logistical details, we are grateful to Robert Blocker and 
his associates at the Banco Lar Brasileiro in Rio de 
Janeiro; to Richard Duncan and Minnie Magazine of 
Time magazine in New York and to the Time news 
bureaus in Rio de Janeiro, London, and Paris; to Joseph 
V. Reed, Jr., of The Chase Manhattan Bank in New 
York. Others too numerous to mention individually 
have helped us as couriers or with communications. 

Last but most important, the execution of this 
ambitious project would have been impossible with¬ 
out the financial support of the National Endowment 
for the Arts; the government of Brazil; Walther Mor- 
eira Salles; the Fundagao Biblioteca Patricia Bildner; 
and Haskel Hoffenberg. Our warm thanks must go to 
all of the foregoing for the integral part each played 
in enabling us to add this new chapter in the world 
history of photography. 

Roger D. Stone 
President 
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Self-portrait of Emperor Dom Pedro II, taken at Sao Christovao Palace, Rio de Janeiro, about 1855. 
Calotype, 10 x 6.2 cm. Collection of Prince Dom Pedro de Orleans e Braganga 












It is difficult today in the happy era of the amateur 
photographer—which was created in 1904 thanks to 
Eastman and his first Kodak box camera and which 
thrived with industrialization and the improvement 
of the lenses, negatives, and papers—to appreciate 
what this art and the photographer represented from 
1840 to 1900. This study and all the photographs repro¬ 
duced here amply demonstrate that the evolution of 
photography in Brazil followed steadily that in the 
rest of the world, and that we had photographers who 
equaled the best in the great centers of France, Eng¬ 
land, Germany, Holland, and the United States. Even 
in the Brazilian provinces photographic novelties ap¬ 
peared soon after their introduction elsewhere. 

The weakness in Brazilian photography lies in the 
small amount of material that has come down to us, 
especially with regard to daguerreotype views and 
panoramas. What is preserved today in Europe and 
America in libraries, museums, and official and private 
collections is infinitely superior to what exists in 
Brazil. Abroad, whole sets of equipment—everything 
that made up a workshop or photographic studio— 
are conserved, and in Brazil almost nothing. To fully 
appreciate the difference one needs only to visit the 
collections in the Musee des Arts Decoratifs and the 
French Photographic Society in Paris, the Photo¬ 
graphic Museum in Bievre, the magnificent Kodak 
Museum in Harrow, The British Museum and the 
Royal Photographic Society in London, the Agfa 
Gevaert Museum in Germany, the George Eastman 
House in Rochester, the Museum of Modern Art and 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, or the 
Gernsheim Collection of the University of Texas, not 
to mention private collections. 

Brazil has some good collections of daguerreo¬ 
type portraits and photographs, such as those of Abe- 
lardo Rodrigues, acquired by the Alcohol and Sugar 


Museum in Recife; the collections of Dom Pedro and 
Dom Joao de Orleans e Braganga in Petropolis; in 
albums belonging to the families of, for example, 
Joaquim Nabuco, Joaquim de Souza Leao, or in the 
Imperial Museum in Petropolis; the Historical Mus¬ 
eum, the Biblioteca Nacional, and the Instituto His- 
torico e Geografico Brasileiro in Rio de Janeiro, as 
well as some on a smaller scale in private hands. It 
was our late friend, the historian Jose Wanderley 
Pinho who best utilized this material in his work 
Saloes e Damas do 2-° Reinado ("Drawing Rooms and 
Great Ladies of the Second Empire"). Very few da¬ 
guerreotype views survive; the fact that in thirty years 
of research we have located only the three reproduced 
here proves this—and these are thanks to Emperor 
Dom Pedro II. Although Europeans and Americans 
have lost valuable works through negligence and fire, 
they still possess exceptional and extensive collections. 

Many valuable views and panoramas from paper 
negatives and in the form of paper prints are still 
retained in Brazil by the museums and libraries cited 
above and in the collections of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Rio de Janeiro; the Municipal Library, the 
Museu Paulista, the Municipal Archives, and the Icon- 
ographical Section of the Division of Social and Sta¬ 
tistical Documentation in Sao Paulo; the Mariano Pro- 
copio Museum in Juiz de Fora; and in Rio de Janeiro 
in the Malta collection and others, the National Ar¬ 
chives, the private collections of Americo Jacobina 
Lacombe, Wanderley Pinho (now in the Instituto His- 
torico e Geografico Brasileiro), and the author's, 
which, in addition to all Marc Ferrez’s photographic 
material, includes Ferrez's photographic plates and 
more than thirty albums of prints by different pho¬ 
tographers, dating from 1860 to 1930, on the original 
albumenized paper. 

Much more existed. Termites, humidity, careless- 



ness, and lack of space and interest have deprived us 
of much important material; but what is left is very 
precious, and it is necessary to reproduce these pho¬ 
tographs and publish them so that we do not lose 
them. This is also essential for the study of sociologi¬ 
cal history and of the evolution of our principal cities. 
The surviving copies are already a hundred years old, 
and one cannot be certain that they will last again as 
long. The importance of this material is even more 
accentuated by the coming of abstract painting; be¬ 
cause figurative pictures have largely disappeared, and 
only the photograph remains as an accurate record 
for these studies. 

The study of history through photography is just 
beginning in some cities. What we possess is valuable 
from this point of view, especially now that our large 
municipal centers have developed so radically. Look¬ 
ing at these photos, one can see a myriad of details, 
without relying on lengthy and wearisome descrip¬ 
tions, which, however accurate, cannot help someone 
unfamiliar with the period to visualize them. Archi¬ 
tecture, civil, military, and religious attire, transpor¬ 
tation, festivals—in short, the realities of life—are re¬ 
produced in delightful, instantaneous photographs. 
The reader can judge what has been achieved in this 
respect by looking at the material published in the 
Revista do Instituto Historico e Geografico Brasileiro, 
vols. 268 and 278. 


We appeal here to those who own early daguer¬ 
reotypes or photographs to contact one of the organi¬ 
zations mentioned above, or the author, and, above 
all, not to destroy but to donate them to the patri¬ 
mony of Brazil, as all of the documents have historic 
value. 

To end, we should like to thank those who have 
made possible this first exhibition of Brazilian photo¬ 
graphs in North America and this book reproducing 
some examples by the photographic masters of the 
past century, who are also included in the first edi¬ 
tion of A Fotografia no Brasil (in the Revista do Patri- 
monio Historico e Artistico Nacional 10 [1953]). The 
author would also like to thank the organizations and 
persons who aided him and granted facilities to him 
for the study of their rich collections: the Biblioteca 
Nacional, the Instituto Historico e Geografico Bra¬ 
sileiro, the Historical Museum, Princes Dom Pedro 
and Dom Joao de Orleans e Braganga, Americo Jaco- 
bina Lacombe, and the Instituto do Patrimonio Histo¬ 
rico e Artistico Nacional, which gave permission for 
this collection to leave the country. My most sincere 
thanks to all. 

The United States has once again spontaneously 
revealed its concern for the beautiful objects of the 
world, whatever their provenance, so long as they 
speak to people's hearts. 


Gilberto Ferrez 


Introduction 


The first daguerreotype in Brazil was made in 1840 by 
Father Louis Compte, who came to South America on 
the French ship L’orientale. The ship arrived in Brazil 
in the north at Salvador, Bahia, on December 17. 
Compte probably demonstrated the daguerreotype 
there, but this demonstration is not recorded in the 
local newspapers. The journalists in Bahia did note, 
however, that the L’orientale brought a certain M. 
Sauvage, who was capable of making a "perfect like¬ 
ness” in two to three minutes by a "new method sup¬ 
planting sculpture.” This method was the mechanical 
drawing device called a physionotrace. 

The Jornal do Commercio of Rio de Janeiro re¬ 
ported the L’orientale on January 17, and described 
the first daguerreotypes taken there: "In less than 
nine minutes, the fountain in the Largo do Pago, the 
Praga do Peixe, the Monastery of Sao Bento . . . were 
reproduced with such fidelity, precision, and minute 
detail that one could easily see that the work had been 
executed by the hand of nature herself, almost with¬ 
out the artist's intervention.” 1 

News of the daguerreotype traveled rapidly to 
three other continents, North America, Asia, and 
Africa, and not long after the news went out, people 
like Compte, capable of taking daguerreotypes, were 
soon to follow. Preserved in Brazil is a group of 
daguerreotypes and photographs made between 1840 
and 1865 that represents one of the earliest, most im¬ 
portant practical applications of photography—the 
recording of topography and cityscape. 

Daguerre's process had spread so quickly because 
it was not patented. Having the financial backing of 
the National Academy of Science, Daguerre did not 
need to take out a patent. Without such restrictions, 
his process could be taught and practiced freely. It 
was not, however, the only means of taking photo¬ 
graphs. Another quite different technique had been 


invented by the Englishman W. H. F. Talbot, who 
made his negatives on paper, rather than on the sil¬ 
vered copper required by the daguerreotype. Despite 
their greater usefulness, Talbot's calotypes lacked 
the mirrorlike clarity of daguerreotypes. Daguerre 
and Talbot had announced their techniques almost 
simultaneously, but Talbot wished to remain the sole 
proprietor of his, thus impeding its distribution. 2 The 
accessibility of the daguerreotype to the first genera¬ 
tion of photographers resulted in its being the most 
popular type of photograph in all parts of the world 
between 1840 and 1851, when Talbot finally released 
his patent. In the same year the Englishman F. S. 
Archer and the Frenchman Gustave LeGray published 
their methods of making negatives on glass plates that 
revolutionized photography everywhere. 

The first daguerreotypes known to have been 
taken in the Americas were the work of D. W. Seaver, 
whose image of St. Paul's Church, New York, made 
September 16, 1839, was exhibited in the drugstore of 
Dr. James Chilton at 263 Broadway. Towards the end 
of September, Samuel Morse, who later invented the 
telegraph, took a daguerreotype of the Unitarian 
Church from his third-floor office at New York Uni¬ 
versity; and about the same time, another New York 
University professor, John W. Draper, also recorded 
this church. 3 (Considering that Brazil was not an 
international crossroads and industrial center like 
New York, it is surprising that the first daguerreotype 
was made there only three months later.) The three 
New York views have unfortunately disappeared. The 
loss of these pioneering works and the fact that there 
are no surviving daguerreotypes of New York from 
the 1840s and 50s make the existence of contemporary 
views of Rio de Janeiro even more important for the 
history of photography as a whole. 

Two views in the collection of Prince Dom Pedro 




Attributed to Father Compte. Praga do Peixe, 
Rio de Janeiro. 1840. Daguerreotype, 1x9 cm. 
Collection of Prince Dom Pedro de Orleans 
e Braganga 
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Attributed to Father Compte. Largo do Pago, 
Rio de Janeiro. 1840. Daguerreotype, 9x7 cm. 
Collection of Prince Dom Pedro de Orleans 
e Braganga 










Attributed to Augustus Morand. Pago da Cidade, Rio de Janeiro. 1842. Daguerreotype, 7x9 cm. 
Collection of Prince Dom Pedro de Orleans e Braganga 
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de Orleans e Braganga, a descendant of Dom Pedro 
II, emperor of Brazil from 1840 to 1889, fit the de¬ 
scriptions of Compte’s demonstration pictures given 
in the Jornal do Commercio. The Largo do Pago and 
Praga do Peixe have primitive qualities in keeping 
with the very early date, and there is little reason to 
doubt that they are the earliest surviving daguerreo¬ 
types in the Americas. 

Another example in the same collection, previ¬ 
ously thought to be from the first demonstration, is 
a view of the Pago da Cidade. It shows in fairly clear 
detail a large group of people, a carriage, and mount¬ 
ed soldiers, which would have been excessively 
blurred if actually made at that early date; it could 
be a later record of another event at the same site. 

A lover of science, Dom Pedro II requested a per¬ 
sonal demonstration of the daguerreotype on January 
21, 1840. The fifteen-year-old emperor was so en¬ 
thralled with the device that by March he had ob¬ 
tained equipment to make his own. He was among 
the first amateurs in the world to pursue photography 
in more than a desultory way. His cousin, Adalbert 
of Prussia, noted in 1849 in a journal of his visit to 
Brazil that "the Emperor himself made many experi¬ 
ments with the daguerreotype." It was perhaps 
through his great personal interest that Dom Pedro 
II became acquainted with some of Rio de Janeiro's 
photographers, including an American, Augustus 
Morand, who was working there as early as 1842. 
Before he sold his studio in 1843, Morand was invited 
to the Sao Christovao Palace to take pictures of the 
emperor and the palace, works that are now lost. 

This visit was not Morand's only contact with the 
emperor. On another occasion, described by an Ameri¬ 
can, Reverend Daniel Parrish Kidder, who long re¬ 
sided in Brazil and wrote two books about his 
experiences, Morand waited for Dom Pedro II to 
make his customary Saturday visit to the city palace 
so that he could take a "fine picture of the Emperor 


with his bodyguard and splendid equipage." 4 Kidder 
writes that Morand prepared his plates in advance, 
and "while the Emperor was in the act of stepping 
out of his carriage, Mr. M. exposed his plate in a sec¬ 
ond of time, procured a picture truly beautiful." The 
plate was finished and framed, ready for presenta¬ 
tion, in less than forty minutes. The emperor doubtecl 
the speed with which this was accomplished, until it 
was pointed out to him that the carriage in the plate 
was one that had not been used for several months. 

The daguerreotype of the Pago da Cidade men¬ 
tioned above shows a carriage, accompanied by per¬ 
haps forty horsemen, that has just arrived in front of 
a palatial structure. The daguerreotype described by 
Kidder contained a guard of forty horsemen and a 
major-domo kneeling to kiss the emperor's hand. 
Such stop-motion treatment only became possible 
after 1842, when similar street views of Paris and 
Vienna were taken. It is very unlikely that a daguer¬ 
reotype made in 1842 could have recorded such a 
transient event as the major-domo kneeling, an act 
that Kidder must surely have read into the picture. 
His description otherwise fits the existing daguerreo¬ 
type to a remarkable degree, and it is tempting to 
think that it is one of the first of a public event made 
anywhere in the world. 

Early in 1840 Uorient ale departed Rio de Janeiro 
for Montevideo, where the daguerreotype was imme¬ 
diately demonstrated. The magic process so capti¬ 
vated Dr. Florencio Varella that on February 27, 1840, 
he wrote a letter to the editor of El Correo declaring 
the importance of what he had seen. The ship at¬ 
tempted to call at Buenos Aires, but political upheaval 
prevented the visit. Off Valparaiso L’orientale was 
wrecked, an accident that cut short for a while the 
growth of photography along the west coast of South 
America. 

It was natural that photography should mature 
rapidly in Brazil because of the sophisticated culture 


fostered there by the Bourbon Empire. Other capitals 
of South America had functioning daguerreotype 
studios by the time Morand became active in Brazil, 
two years after the process was introduced. Peru, for 
example, saw its first daguerreotype (now lost) a 
view of the Plaza de Mayo in Lima, in 1842, the year 
the Frenchman Maximiliano Danti arrived to estab¬ 
lish a studio in that city. 5 However, in Brazil in 1842 
daguerreotypes were exhibited at the Imperial Acad¬ 
emy of Fine Arts, long before a similar honor was 
accorded them in New York. The royal patronage ex¬ 
tended to photography in Brazil came earlier than 
any other high-level patronage elsewhere, except that 
awarded to Daguerre himself, and its beneficial im¬ 
pact continued well into the era of glass plates. 6 

Early daguerreotype studios were not the monop¬ 
oly of Rio de Janeiro. Belem in the northern state of 
Para welcomed the American Charles DeForest Fred¬ 
ericks in 1844. Fredericks had been a partner in the 
leading New York studio of Jeremiah Gurney. He must 
have found Brazil to his liking and business profitable, 
for he returned to the United States for more equip¬ 
ment. Fredericks came back to South America and 
traveled for nine years down the Brazilian coast to 
Sao Luiz, Salvador, Rio de Janeiro, Porto Alegre, 
Montevideo, and Buenos Aires. 7 None of his South 
American works survive. 

Other provincial cities also had early studios. In 
1844 a Salvador, Bahia, newspaper reported a pho¬ 
tographer in business at Vitoria Street. Hipolito La- 
venue, who had a studio in Rio de Janeiro, opened 
another in Ouro Preto in 1845. The establishment of a 
daguerreotype parlor was of sufficient interest that 
the early history of some studios was transmitted 
orally and not put into writing until the late nine¬ 
teenth century. An oral history taken down at the time 
of the Pernambuco Exposition of 1866 relates that the 
first daguerreotype was taken there in 1841 or 1842, 
probably by J. Evans, who later advertised his busi¬ 


ness in Recife in 1845. 8 In 1859 J. F. Waltz also listed 
himself at work in that city. Sao Paulo, today Brazil's 
largest city, did not have a studio until Manuel Jose 
Bastos established one in 1852. 

Rio de Janeiro was the capital during the golden 
age of Brazil's empire under Dom Pedro II. Its wealth 
was generated primarily by the exportation of coffee, 
which had replaced minerals—mainly gold and dia¬ 
monds from the state of Minas Gerais—as the greatest 
source of income during the eighteenth century. Rio 
de Janeiro was the port from which goods left for 
Europe and North America, so it became the eco¬ 
nomic and cultural center. Its international contacts 
created a favorable environment for the emergence 
of a strong tradition of immigrant photographers. 
Among those in Rio de Janeiro were Joseph Chauvin 
from Paris, a certain Yeanne (or Jeanne) from Lon¬ 
don, Conrad Gerbig, who was of German descent, and 
the studio of Hoffman & Keller, all of whom were in 
business by 1844; Francisco Napoleao Bautz and W. R. 
Williams joined the ranks of daguerreotypists by 1848. 

Although perhaps thousands of daguerreotypes 
must have been made during the 1840s, some studios 
are not represented by a single surviving work and 
are known to us only by name. There are several fac¬ 
tors aside from age, loss, and damage that may ac¬ 
count for this. At a portrait studio the sitter usually 
took away the finished product. This was particularly 
true of the daguerreotype, which was a single picture 
that was not easily duplicated. It was also expensive, 
and only very wealthy patrons would have more than 
one exposure made at a sitting. 

Around the world, portrait studios worked in 
competition with each other, and, except for North 
America, where most of the operators were native- 
born, it was not uncommon for a foreigner to become 
very successful. As the competition was often intense, 
portrait photographers frequently stressed technical 
achievements in their advertising. In Rio de Janeiro 


in 1846 Bautz claimed that his daguerreotypes were 
“done with the latest improvements . . . and the pic¬ 
ture can be taken at any time and in less than a 
minute." In true huckster fashion, Williams, in the 
Jornal do Commercio for June 1848, made the bla¬ 
tantly false statement that he was the proprietor of 
“the largest and oldest [establishment] in the United 
States, in which pictures are taken by an entirely new 
system, so far unknown." Guilherme Telfer distin¬ 
guished his work by giving “a natural expression to 
the eyes that no artist has been able to achieve." 

Painters were attracted to the daguerreotype. 
Some, like Eugene Delacroix, used it only as a model; 
others, like Baron Gros and Horace Vernet, actually 
made their own. It was not unusual for second-rank 
painters to abandon painting for photography. Bautz 
was a painter when he arrived in Brazil in 1839, but by 
1846 he was operating his own daguerreotype studio. 
For Louis-Abraham Buvelot, running a daguerreotype 
studio was just one aspect of a long and productive 
career as a painter; he arrived in Brazil skilled in both 
mediums. A series of daguerreotypes of Petropolis 
(now lost) by the studio of Buvelot & Prat so im¬ 
pressed Dom Pedro II that he allowed them to mount 
the imperial coat of arms above the door of their 
atelier. Buvelot's ability as a draughtsman is evident 
in an album, O Rio de Janeiro pitoresco por L. Buvelot 
& Augte. Moreau. The beauty of these lithographs re¬ 
affirms the extent of the loss of his Petropolis pictures 
to Brazil's cultural heritage. Buvelot migrated to Aus¬ 
tralia, where he died in 1888 as one of their foremost 
painters. 

The latest technology was exported rapidly to 
Brazil, and a short time after the glass and paper proc¬ 
esses became available in Europe in 1851, they were 
adapted by Brazilian studios. These processes—calo- 
type, albumen, and collodion—are ones that can be 
rightfully called “photography." The daguerreotype is 
a unique image not replicable in the same way that a 


photograph is from a negative. The first studio in 
Brazil to advertise “photographs" was that of Guil¬ 
herme Telfer, whose portraits of the emperor and em¬ 
press taken Christmas Eve 1854 were doubtless dem¬ 
onstrations of one of the new processes. 

In Brazil the term “daguerreotype" was hard to 
dislodge, and the new technique came to be known 
there as the “daguerreotype on paper." The mirrorlike 
surface of the daguerreotype was considered to be its 
greatest drawback because the image could be seen 
properly only when the light struck it at a certain 
angle. Thus an advertisement for photographs in one 
of the new techniques described “pictures on paper 
. . . true drawings that can be discerned in any posi¬ 
tion ... in addition to having the advantage of enab¬ 
ling an infinite number of copies to be taken." 

The ability to make many permanent prints from 
a negative changed the working habits of the photog¬ 
rapher: now he was no longer bound to the studio. 
Before glass and paper techniques, portraits were the 
only practical way a photographer could support him¬ 
self. Daguerreotype landscapes were expensive and 
the market for them limited. Daguerreotypists like 
Morand and Compte occasionally worked outdoors 
for demonstration purposes, or they made special 
presentation views such as those Buvelot took of 
Petropolis for Dom Pedro II. But to become more 
economically successful, landscape and cityscape had 
to be more easily reproduced, and this could be done 
with the new techniques. 

Attempts had been made to copy daguerreotypes 
more profitably. Two Hungarians, named Biranyi and 
Kornis, came to Rio de Janeiro and began to take 
daguerreotype views to serve as models for litho¬ 
graphs. Only two examples survive, one showing the 
new gasworks at Mangue in 1854 and the other an 
1856 balloon ascension. The rarity of these lithographs 
suggests that because the prints lacked the magical 
quality of the originals, they attracted few buyers. 
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Title page for Augusto Riedels Viagem ... ao 
Interior do Brazil, 1868. Lithograph, 30 x 40 cm. 
Biblioteca Nacional 


Brazil occupies a prominent place in the develop¬ 
ment of photography because of the role played by 
Hercules Florence, a Frenchman who lived in Cam¬ 
pinas. Florence was among the first to recognize that 
reproduction was a significant aspect of light-sensitive 
salts. 9 Florence's claim to have invented photography 
seven years before Daguerre and Talbot announced 
the success of their experiments is doubtful, 10 but 
this does not diminish his importance as one of 
photography's pioneers and for predicting its useful¬ 
ness to the printing trades. 

Upon learning of the European invention, Flor¬ 
ence wrote a letter to the editor of the Sao Paulo 
Phenix that was published on October 21, 1839. In it 
he states that he experimented with photography (he 
used the French photographie) but had withheld an¬ 
nouncing his discovery because he feared that it might 
have been stolen. He closed the letter by saying that 
the proper inventor (himself) would "be known in 
due time." The main evidence of Florence's investiga¬ 
tion is contained in a manuscript entitled Livre d’an¬ 
notations et des premiers materiaux, 11 which shows 
that Florence believed himself to have invented pho¬ 
tography through experiments begun in 1832. Flor¬ 
ence stated that he selected the word photographie 
at the suggestion of his druggist-friend, Joaquim 
Correia de Mello, who also informed him of the light- 
sensitive properties of silver salts. ("Photography" 
was not generally applied to the method of making 
prints from negatives until about 1854.) 

The first entry in Livre... des premiers materiaux 
is dated 1828 and consists of a list of some two hun¬ 
dred paintings and drawings Florence made while he 
was the official artist with the expeditions to Brazil's 
interior organized by the Russian Baron Langsdorff. 
The entries pertinent to photography do not supply 
sufficient information to reconstruct his process, un¬ 
like the meticulously kept laboratory journals that 
document most important inventions of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Among the most significant gaps is 



the lack of any evidence to suggest that his method 
of fixing prints was effective. Moreover, the two pho¬ 
tographs that survive are faded, a condition that sug¬ 
gests the others probably faded also. 12 

Whether or not Florence actually invented pho¬ 
tography before Daguerre and Talbot, he did seem to 
have a keen understanding of the need to replicate 
original material without resorting to the time- 
consuming and expensive process of printing on a 
press. One of Florence's photographs is of a masonic 
diploma, and if it and the photograph of a sheet of 
pharmaceutical labels were made any time during the 
1840s, they are among the first attempts to duplicate 
existing documents, a feat not seen in published form 
until 1844 in W. H. F. Talbot's Pencil of Nature. 

Florence does not appear to have shared his in¬ 
vention with any Brazilians except Joaquim Correia 
de Mello. This is surprising, considering Dom Pedro 
II's passion for photography; why did Florence not 
bring his process to the attention of the emperor? 
There was clearly an appetite for photography in 
Brazil, and had Florence revealed what he had known, 
he would have made history. Ironically, the photo¬ 
graphic techniques adopted after the daguerreotype 
by Brazilian photographers were all imported from 
Europe. 

The daguerreotype in Brazil is preserved for us 
only in the surviving works of Compte and those at¬ 
tributed to Morand, an insignificant number com¬ 
pared to those of the mid-1840s to the mid-1850s that 
have come down to us in North America. The era of 
paper and glass negatives that began in the mid-1850s 
has a much more subtle importance when weighed 
against the accomplishments of Europe and North 
America. In Europe during the 1850s there was a very 
self-conscious attitude on the part of photographers 
as they cast about for appropriate motifs and tested 
the various ways in which these could be treated. The 
pioneer viewmakers Roger Fenton, Philip Delamotte, 
Maxime DuCamp, C. M. Ferrier, Eduard Baldus, and 



Augusto Stahl. 

The Falls of Tijuca. About 1858. 

Collection of H. Hoffenberg 
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others were all active between 1850 and 1855, approxi¬ 
mately five years before the first Brazilians—Klumb, 
Stahl, and Coutinho—began their work. 

Complex social and political developments im¬ 
peded the growth of paper-negative and glass-plate 
photography in North America. The 1850s in the 
United States produced a group of view photograph¬ 
ers of no appreciably greater aesthetic importance 
than those in Brazil during the same decade. One rea¬ 
son was the extraordinary demand for portraits that 
caused the daguerreotype to linger on. Moreover, the 
Civil War took its toll of the talented outdoor pho¬ 
tographers, many of whom were pressed into duty to 
work with Matthew Brady and Alexander Gardner. 
The photographers regularly working outdoors were 
few: J. W. Black in Boston, Frederick and William 
Langenheim in Philadelphia, Alexander Hesler in 
Chicago, and George Fardon in San Francisco. None 
except Black left a body of work as diverse as Augusto 
Stahl's, taken during the same decade in Salvador, 
Bahia, and Rio de Janeiro. Stahl's photographs were 
a remarkable accomplishment when one considers 
that the medium was not technically as far advanced 
as it was in the United States. 

The rise of a school of view photographers in 
Brazil was induced partly by the land's staggering 
beauty, which extends even to the city limits of Rio 
de Janeiro, where high peaks descend rapidly to the 
sea; this land cried out to be photographed. Brazil 
was visited by many who would probably not return 
and for whom the photograph would serve to evoke 
the place in a more truthful way than other pictures. 
The appeal of photographs to travelers was expressed 
later by William S. Auchincloss in the introduction to 
his book Ninety Days in the Tropics (1874), which was 
illustrated by tipped-in albumen prints. Auchincloss 
wrote that when he arrived in a strange place he 
"made it a practice ... to visit at once a bookstore or 
photographic gallery and purchase a series of views 
which should recall the place, its scenery and other 


features of interest ... so that however hurried may 
have been the visit, its reality for many years after¬ 
ward is recalled in all its freshness by a glance at the 
photograph." 

During the 1860s and 70s in Brazil there were only 
four serious view photographers who attempted to 
sell to tourists: Stahl, the Leuzinger Studio, Marc 
Ferrez, and Guilherme Gaensly. Of these, Ferrez was 
the only one whose whole professional life was de¬ 
voted to views. Many of the first generation of Brazil¬ 
ian view photographers came from the ranks of por¬ 
traitists. Revert Henrique Klumb advertised his Rio 
de Janeiro studio in 1855, making him the first pho¬ 
tographer on public record among those who became 
known for their views. Unfortunately, there are no 
signed examples of his early works. It is, however, 
possible to attribute to Klumb several unsigned ex¬ 
amples taken in the 1850s near Rio de Janeiro, al¬ 
though the bulk of his pictures date from the 1860s 
and 70s. Klumb was followed by Stahl, who adver¬ 
tised his Recife studio in 1856. Stahl is the earliest 
Brazilian photographer whose artistic identity can 
be studied as a whole: many of his early works sur¬ 
vive, and they are signed (with a blind stamp) so it 
is possible to identify them. 

Recife had as many view photographers as Rio de 
Janeiro. By 1860 Stahl had two competitors, Joao 
Ferreira Villela and A. W. Osborne. Villela may have 
opened his studio the same year as Stahl, but he does 
not appear to have been as active. 

By 1858 the Frenchman Victor Frond attempted 
to photograph the most important buildings and 
towns in Brazil. His photographs were the basis of 
lithographs by various French artists and were pub¬ 
lished in Paris under Frond's sponsorship. The origi¬ 
nal photographs have disappeared, leaving only the 
prints to give a tantalizing suggestion of what they 
might have been. 

About 1860 the publisher and stationer George 
Leuzinger started to sell photographs. He may have 




Marc Ferrez. Design for a title page. 
About 1878. Ink drawing, 38 x 28 cm. 
Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 



Joao Ferreira Villela. Imperador Street (Formerly Cadeia 
Nova), Recife. 1865. 26.5 x 20.3 cm. Instituto Histdrico 
e Geografico Brasileiro and Collection of 
Americo Jacobina Lacombe 
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sold Klumb’s and Frond's, who, because of the limited 
market and their activities in the field, would prob¬ 
ably not have opened their own retail outlets. He also 
employed Marc Ferrez, who had his own studio by 
1865. It is possible that Ferrez was the mainstay of 
Leuzinger's business from his beginning in 1860, the 
date that Ferrez was supposed to have become en¬ 
gaged in photography. 

The years 1859 and 1860 were notable for the ad¬ 
vances that were made internationally in the taking 
of view photographs. In Europe significant travel 
books were illustrated with original photographs. 
Brazil kept pace with these developments, and half a 
dozen photographers kept files of stock negatives from 
which prints on mounts were offered for sale. About 
1860 in Sao Paulo, Militao A. de Azevedo opened a 
studio, and his early photographs were later used in 
an illustrated book to record the changes in that city 
between 1862 and 1887. 

In 1860 Ben. R. Mulock started a business in Sal¬ 
vador, Bahia, where Bautz's studio had been located 
since 1857. Mulock shared stylistic qualities with 
A. Coutinho, who worked in the remote region of 
Alagoas probably about the same time. 

The second generation of Brazilian photograph¬ 
ers began to replace the first about 1860. Ferrez, whose 
productive career extended until the end of the cen¬ 
tury, was the central figure. In comparison to his col¬ 
leagues, Ferrez's life is amply documented. He was 
born in Brazil and sent to France to be educated. As 
is the case with most of these photographers, he had 
ties to other countries. Practically all of the early 
photographers in Brazil had foreign surnames, and it 
is not always possible to tell from a name if a man 
had lived all of his life there. Presumably there were 
many like Ferrez who had deep roots in Brazil, while 
others like Riedel were clearly short-term visitors. 

As far as their skills were concerned, it is evident 
that some photographers proudly brought to Brazil 
lessons learned in foreign ateliers. Pacheco is believed 


to have worked in New York in the studios of Matthew 
Brady and Jeremiah Gurney. Charles DeForest Fred¬ 
ericks, also a student of Gurney, journeyed through 
the northern part of South America to Belem, where 
he opened a studio that most certainly turned out 
works in the North American style. 

The best pioneer photographers in Brazil are dis¬ 
tinguished not so much by their subjects as by their 
remarkable understanding, at this very early period, 
of the language of photography. They did not have to 
ask themselves whether their images were good or 
bad—a question that had to be asked by the highly 
competitive photographers of Europe and North 
America. Brazilian view photographers had the luxury 
of choosing what to photograph, and they did it in the 
best way they could. 

Their job was much more experimental than the 
traditional one of the portraitist. European and North 
American photographers had established virtually 
conventionalized methods of portraiture that were 
easily taught and learned. View photographers had 
fewer models to guide them. The constantly changing 
conditions out of doors and motifs that required care¬ 
ful study before a suitable point of view was found 
caused landscapes and cityscapes to be far more 
demanding. 

The most essential choices open to these early 
photographers were the way in which the picture was 
framed on the ground glass of the camera; how to 
treat the element of time; and where to place the 
camera. 13 In making these basic decisions, Brazilian 
photographers showed themselves equal to the best of 
their North American and European colleagues. Their 
subjects, with the exception of nature itself, are less 
surprising than their resourceful solutions to the 
problems of form and composition. Stahl, for ex¬ 
ample, was the master of the novel point of view. He 
would place his camera so that a tree or a lamppost 
became the center of attention and many times sub¬ 
ordinated the main subject to the edge of the picture. 


Ferrez was the master of framing and exercised all of 
his technical virtuosity in developing a wide range of 
plate sizes and shapes—particularly in his panoramas 
—that show his awareness of the camera's ability to 
slice through nature. Mulock and Malta were, in dif¬ 
ferent ways, masters of time. Mulock refused to be 
bound by the convention of posing his human sub¬ 
jects, and the people in his cityscapes, blurred human 
forms, are an expressive attempt to capture the es¬ 
sence of street life. Malta, on the other hand, froze his 
subjects in time. Malta's view of the water cannons 
used to erode the Castelo Hill or his interior of the 
office-bedroom occupied by the Baron do Rio Branco 
imply time past that will be relevant for the future. 

During the 1850s, 60s, and 70s there was a remark¬ 
able eagerness for the medium, perhaps as a result of 
the patronage of Dom Pedro II. The fresh enthusiasm 
for recording the world did not begin to disappear 
until about 1885. A large peasant population may have 
provided a constant audience unfamiliar with pho¬ 
tography, who kept the magic of the early days alive. 
Well into the twentieth century itinerant street pho¬ 
tographers performed their rites in self-contained 
camera-developer boxes to provide souvenirs to take 
home. 

Through the years a number of standard types of 
pictures were found in the Brazilian photographer's 
repertoire. Portraits of the aristocracy differed very 
little in Brazil. In the early 1860s, when cartes-de-visite 
became popular, pictures of natives in their local 
costumes were sold to tourists. Another category 
was the city view, often into or away from the water¬ 
front—a location that probably included some of the 
city's most important buildings; a variation was the 
waterfront seen from the water. Until Ferrez's time 
these views were made by rotating the camera on its 
tripod so that five or six exposures were taken and 
pieced together. Ferrez devised a giant camera that 
took a panorama in one piece. Such cameras had been 
made in Europe but rarely as large as Ferrez's. By 



Attributed to Marc Ferrez . Street vendors, 

Rio de Janeiro. About 1865. Cartes-de-visite, 22.5 x 28 cm. 
Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 



Fidanza & Cia. Triumphal arch and temporary 
structure for the reception of Dom Pedro II 
at Belem, Para, July 9,1867. 23 x 30 cm. 
Biblioteca Nacional 
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A. Luis Ferreira. Thanksgiving Mass for the abolition of 
slavery. Campo de Sao Christovao. 1888. 21 x 53 cm. 
Collection of Prince Dom Pedro de Orleans e Braganga 


about 1885 films were sensitive enough to enable 
Ferrez to include figures without blurring them. 

Wilderness landscape subjects were not as popu¬ 
lar as those with figures posed to suggest the civilizing 
influence of human beings. Augusto Riedel's studies 
of rock forms in Minas Gerais stand out because 
of the emptiness of the landscape. Occasionally, Fer¬ 
rez took a photograph that isolated natural forms, but 
he did not dogmatically believe that nature in its 
purest state was the highest work of art. His use of 
gracefully posed figures shows the influence of the 
picturesque romanticism found in contemporary 
paintings. 

Photographers were deeply concerned with docu¬ 
menting more than just the physical expansion 
throughout the land. The love of technology, felt so 
keenly by the emperor himself, can be seen in photo¬ 
graphs like those Ferrez took of the Minas and Rio 
Railway or of the new aqueduct. Stahl was also fas¬ 
cinated by railroad equipment. 


Photographs of state events are rarely as im¬ 
portant for their beauty as for their history. An 
exception is Stahl's series of the arrival of Dom Pedro 
II at Recife in 1859 that transforms the event into a 
significant conceptual work of art. The key pictures 
are paired side by side in an album to dramatize the 
moments just before and just after the arrival; the 
actual moment is recorded in a tiny image pasted 
below. Stahl's consciousness that photography was 
more effectively able to record time than complex 
events is notable in the history of the medium. The 
studio of Fidanza & Cia., which is otherwise un¬ 
distinguished, recorded the arrival of Dom Pedro II 
in Belem in 1867 with provocative visual strength. 
The building and arch are stage-set architecture, yet 
the ship and water are very real. An ambiguity be¬ 
tween reality and illusion is created by the contra¬ 
diction of foreground and background. 

/ The photographer's role in publicizing the lives of 
celebrities is taken for granted today, but this public 
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Marc Ferrez. Port of Santos, Sao Paulo, during 
the yellow fever epidemic, 1890. 23 x 29 cm. 
Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 



Luiz Bartholomeu Calcagno. Street musicians, 
Minas Gerais. 1875.10 x 12.7 cm. 
Biblioteca Nacional 
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relations aspect of the profession did not emerge until 
photographs could be easily reproduced on the print¬ 
ing press. A fine example of this type of picture is 
Ferrez's 1882 image of Dom Pedro II dedicating the 
Mantiqueira Tunnel on the Minas and Rio Railway. 
It is an unusual document because it shows the 
direct interest taken by the emperor in mundane 
affairs. 

Of great symbolic importance is the view by A. 
Luis Ferreira of the Thanksgiving Mass for the aboli¬ 
tion of slavery on May 13, 1888. A photograph such 
as this requires the understanding of the idea before 
it has significant meaning. Similarly iconographic is 
Ferrez's view of Santos in 1890 at the height of 
the yellow fever epidemic. The harbor full of ships is 
meaningless until one knows that the ships were 
anchored because their crews were stricken by yel¬ 
low fever; then the forest of masts becomes symbolic 
of the havoc created by epidemics everywhere in the 
nineteenth century. Easier to understand are the 
street musicians by Luiz Bartholomeu Calcagno, 
who worked in Minas Gerais in the 1870s. The only 
known example of his work, this picture is a subject 
of nearly universal appeal. 

At the turn of the century practically every coun¬ 
try in the world fostered at least one photographer 
whose career was essentially unremarkable but for 
an isolated body of work distinguished by an eccen¬ 
tric, personal vision. In England Sir Benjamin Stone 
photographed popular events such as Swan Epping 
on the Thames, Collecting “Wroth Money," and cus¬ 
toms associated with rural affairs. In the United 
States Charles Currier's middle-class interiors, per¬ 
haps made as records for insurance purposes, treat as 
still lifes the contents of average parlors. Eugene Atget 
roamed the streets of Paris photographing alleys and 
small parks at a time when his colleagues were doing 
the Eiffel Tower and other tourist sites. Valerio Viera 
of Brazil is best known for his masterpiece The Thirty 














Valerio Viera. The Thirty Valerios. About 1890. Gravure. Photograph courtesy of Boris Kossoy 
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Valerios, in which he showed a concert given by 
nine musicians and attended by an audience of four¬ 
teen, a waiter, a "maitre d'," and a late arrival. Valerio 
played all of these roles himself and placed his face 
in the three framed portraits on the wall and on the 
marble bust as well. Such an elaborate visual pun is 
the product of an imagination matched by few at this 
time. Unfortunately, his other work did not live up to 
the promise of this example. 

These three very active decades of Brazilian pho¬ 
tography were the result of a society living a golden 
age. The decade of the 1850s is described by many as 
the most notable in the history of Brazil. Under the 
tranquil reign of Dom Pedro II, the country experi¬ 
enced great economic growth. It is no coincidence 
that these years saw the most dramatic rise in the 
medium of photography, a rise to a great extent stimu¬ 
lated by the patronage of the emperor. As described 
by the eminent Brazilian historian Capistrano de 
Abreu, it was a time when "letters tore off their classic 
colonial tatters; there was talk of a national opera, a 
national theater; . . . three epic poems were in course 
of elaboration, tragedies were being written; . . . the 
Instituto Historico confronted without abashment 
the Institute of France." 14 

Photography rarely had among its patrons an em¬ 
peror, much less one who was also a philosopher and 
a poet. When Dom Pedro II visited the United States 
in 1876 during the Centennial, he was the guest of 
President Eliot at Harvard and dined with Emerson, 
Holmes, and Longfellow at Longfellow's house in 
Cambridge. The emperor's translation into Portuguese 
of Whittier's "Cry of a Lost Soul" had assured his pop¬ 


ularity among our poets. He was the most honored 
visitor to the exhibition in Philadelphia, where he 
doubtless admired the works of Ferrez and Joaquim 
Pacheco, the only photographers awarded the gold 
medal. 

In San Francisco the emperor met William Rulof- 
son, a prominent portrait photographer. Rulofson 
enthusiastically described for the readers of Phila¬ 
delphia Photographer the difficulties he went to to 
photograph the emperor in a seventeen-minute sit¬ 
ting. 15 Between noon and four p.m. the day of the 
sitting, over two hundred prints, including a large 
framed portrait, were delivered to Dom Pedro II at 
his hotel, a remarkable accomplishment because each 
print took over an hour from start to finish. Rulofson 
was so impressed with the emperor that when he pro¬ 
duced his famous montage cabinet card "Men of 
Mark" (anticipating A. L. Coburn's book of the same 
title), Rulofson included Dom Pedro II in the center. 
He is shown larger than all the other personalities, 
including Mark Twain, Leland Stanford, P. T. Barnum, 
and even Rulofson himself, in the lower right corner. 
Among royalty, only Queen Victoria surpassed Dom 
Pedro II in understanding photography as a vital 
means of expression. 

Were it not for Dom Pedro II's deep conscious¬ 
ness of photography's effectiveness, Brazil's role in 
the history of the medium might have been no differ¬ 
ent from her neighbor's in South America. However, 
such success never would have been achieved were it 
not for the talent and persistence of the photograph¬ 
ers themselves, who creatively utilized the supportive 
environment. 
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Glossary of Terms 


Albumen— A liquid made from egg whites that adheres light- 
sensitive salts to glass to make negatives and printing papers. 
It was used for negatives only from about 1851 to 1859, when 
collodion replaced it; for printing papers, albumen was popu¬ 
lar until the 1890s. 

Ambrotype —Glass collodion positives often presented in fold¬ 
ing cases like those used for daguerreotypes. 

Bromide, chloride —Silver salts that sensitize modern films 
and papers. 

Calotype —A primitive photograph invented by W. H. Fox; the 
negative was made on paper sensitized by the simplest silver 
salts. The process was used between 1840 and 1860, although 
certain devotees continued it into the 1880s after most photog¬ 
raphers had changed to the wet collodion process. 

Carbon print— A photo-mechanical process that yields a con¬ 
tinuous-tone positive very resistant to destruction by sunlight 
or humidity. 

Collodion —An exceptionally adhesive substance made by dis¬ 
solving gun cotton in alcohol and ether; it adheres light- 
sensitive salts to glass plates to make negatives. Popular 
between 1851 and 1880, collodion-coated glass plates were gen¬ 
erally exposed while the collodion was wet, thus necessitating 
a portable dark chamber at the site of each exposure (see Fig¬ 
ure 40). 


Daguerreotype— A process in which a sheet of silvered copper 
is made light-sensitive in a fuming box just before exposure. 
The image is formed on the polished silver surface after it is 
exposed to natural light for one to three minutes; each image 
is unique. To properly view the daguerreotype, light has to 
strike it at an angle that negates the mirrorlike surface. The 
process bears the name of its inventor, J.-L.-M. Daguerre, who 
made it public in 1839. 

Gelatin— Gelatin replaced collodion as the means of adhering 
light-sensitive salts to glass plates and later to flexible cellu¬ 
lose; it was used in dry form, making dry plates possible. Dry 
plates could be pre-sensitized, eliminating the need for a port¬ 
able dark chamber in the field. 

Gravure— A method of reproducing photographs on a press 
from copper plates that were sensitized and exposed to the 
negative. The plate was etched like an etcher's plate and steel¬ 
faced to permit many impressions; no dot pattern or other 
screen device was used, and gravure impressions have a full 
range of tones. 

Platinum— Platinum salts were used from about 1885 to 1930 
to make printing papers that produce a more subtle range of 
tones than are possible with most other printing materials. 

Unless noted otherwise, the photographs reproduced here are 
albumen prints. 







Portraits of the Imperial Family 



Otto Hees. Princes Dom Luis, Dom Pedro, and 
Dom Antonio in Petropolis, June 1889.12 x 11 cm. 
Collection of Prince Dom Pedro de Orleans 
e Braganga 


Marc Ferrez. Countess of Barral with the 
Prince of Grao Para. 1886.13.5 x 9.5 cm. Collection 
of Prince Dom Pedro de Orleans e Braganga 
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Marc Ferrez. Dom Pedro, prince of Grao Para, 
and his brother Dom Luis. 1886.14 x 10 cm. 
Collection Prince Dom Pedro de Orleans 
e Braganga 



Augusto Amoretty. Count d’Eu in military field 
dress, Pelotas, 1885.21 x 12 cm. Collection of 
Dom Pedro de Orleans e Braganga 















Otto Hees. The imperial family in Petropolis. Left to right: Empress Teresa Cristina, Prince 
Dom Antonio, Princess Isabel, Emperor Dom Pedro II, Dom Pedro Augusto, Dom 
Luis, count d’Eu, and Dom Pedro, prince of Grao Para. 1889. 21 x 21.5 cm. 
Collection of Prince Dom Pedro de Orleans e Braganga 
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MINAS GERAIS 

Mineral wealth exploited, 
1700-1800 
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Antonio Francisco Lisboa 
(called Aleijandinho), sculp¬ 
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Republic claimed; Dom Pedro II departs 
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■ Works reproduced in book 

□ No works are known to exist 

[T] Works exist but are not reproduced in book 


1. Daguerreotypes lost; a few paper prints survive 

2. Original photographs are not known to 

exist; only lithographs made after his works have survived 
























Augusto Stahl 


ACTIVE 1853-1859, RECIFE; AFTER 1859, RIO DE JANEIRO 


Stahl began his career in Recife 
in 1853, when the first photographs 
printed on paper swept from 
Europe to the rest of the world. 
Stahl used paper negatives, as did 
all but the most advanced British 
and French photographers, who 
used glass in the early 1850s. He 
moved to Rio de Janeiro about 1859, 
when he entered into a partnership 
with a painter-photographer named 
Wahnschaffe. Fortunately, the 
change in Stahl's life was marked by 
a move from one city to another; 
thus his personal style can be 
understood apart from his associ¬ 
ation with Wahnschaffe. 

Stahl was in the vanguard of the 
early 1850s photographers who 
worked in remote places and who 
recognized the commercial possi¬ 
bilities of offering multiple copies 
for sale. But it was his acuity of 
vision and remarkable understand¬ 
ing of what constituted a point of 
view appropriate to photography 



that place him among the dozen or 
so most important photographers 
working anywhere at that time. 

Three photographs (two of which 
[6, 6a] are reproduced here) of the 
arrival of the emperor Dom Pedro 
II and his family at Recife in 
November 1859 illustrate Stahl's 
incredible grasp of the essential 
qualities of the medium. Early 
plates were not successful at 
capturing subjects in motion 
because of the time necessary to 
coat and expose them, steps that 
had to be taken just before making 
the negative. Hence, newsworthy 
events could not be treated with a 
close-up, stop-action aesthetic. Royal 
disembarkations generally required 
the passage through a temporary 
structure, such as an arch, that 
would demarcate precisely the 
moment of arrival. ("Arriving" was 
actually a strung-out process as 
the vessel inched its way into port 
and docked, but it was compen¬ 
sated for by the celebratory moment 
as the royal figure passed through 
the arch.) In order to photograph 
what for its time was still basically 
unphotographable, Stahl set up 
his camera across the harbor to 
make his main exposures five min¬ 
utes before and ten minutes after 
the emperor's "arrival." The mo¬ 


ment of arrival is a tiny photograph 
subordinated to these, leaving no 
doubt about his method. 

The masts that protrude diagon¬ 
ally into the right half of the pic¬ 
tures give them a visual dynamism 
that, in a very abstract way, makes 
up for the fact that the main subject 
—the emperor—cannot be dis¬ 
cerned among the throng. Stahl was 
years ahead of his time in using mul¬ 
tiple exposures to express a narra¬ 
tive sequence. 

Stahl was most at ease photo¬ 
graphing ships, machines, and 
buildings, from which he created 
strong compositions. His 1858 view 
of the lighthouse on the breakwater 
at Recife [3] is a simple arrange¬ 
ment of intersecting planes. It has 
an element of mystery in its point 
of view: one wonders where the 
camera could have been placed and 
what caused the ocean swells to 
blur to a flat plane. 

It was rare at this time for pho¬ 
tographers to deliberately use 
unexpected viewpoints. Stahl con¬ 
sistently chose views from the "back¬ 
side out," as in the lighthouse, or the 




Bugari sugar mill at Goiana [2], 
or the sheds of the Recife-Cabo 
Railway [5]. He loved to shoot his 
subject through a screen of inter¬ 
vening objects, often placing it in 
the edge or background. Stahl's 
Largo do Matadouro in Rio [11], with 
its prominent placement of the light 
post and the eccentric viewpoint 
that puts the stone arch at the edge, 
is nevertheless a very descriptive 
treatment of the elegantly curved 
colonnade. None is more typical 
than a street view in Rio in which 
the buildings become less important 
than a lovely tree at the center; or 
in a view of the Church of the 
Gloria, in which it is relegated to 
the background in favor of a stately 
row of palms. 

In his imaginative visualization 
of a motif in photographic terms, 
Stahl had an eye equal to that of any 
photographer in the world. In spite 
of the very grainy paper negatives 
and soft appearance of his prints, 
Stahl was a primitive bound only 
by the limitations of his materials: 
his primitiveness does not become 
an aesthetic as it does, for example, 
in the works of Coutinho. 



STAHL 


[1] General Denis, traveling companion of the Count d'Eu. 1865. 

Colored albumen print, 9 x 5.5 cm. Collection of 
Prince Dom Pedro de Orleans e Braganga 
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STAHL 


[3] Lighthouse, Recife, Pernambuco. 1858. 20 x 26 cm. Instituto Historico e Geografico Brasileiro 
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STAHL 


[4] Engine No. 1 of the Recife-Sao Francisco Railway. 1858. 18.5 x 25.5 cm. Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 
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STAHL 


[5] Sheds of the Recife-Cabo Railway. 1858. 20 x 26 cm. Instituto Historico e Geografico Brasileiro 
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STAHL 
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[6] View taken five minutes before the arrival of the royal family at Recife, Pernambuco, 
November 22,1859.17 x 22 cm. Instituto Historico e Geografico Brasileiro 

















STAHL 


[6a] View taken ten minutes after the arrival of the royal family at Recife, 
November 22,1859.17 x 22 cm. Instituto Historico e Geografico Brasileiro 
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STAHL 


[9] Still Life. About 1860. 22 x 17 cm. Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 





















[10] Five-part panorama of Rio de Janeiro, taken from Cobras (“Snake") Island. About 1863. 
Left to right: Sugar Loaf, Castelo Hill, the first quays and docks of Rio under construction, 
Candelaria Church, Mineiros Beach, Sao Bento Convent, and the Navy Arsenal. 
Mountain at far left is Corcovado. 19.3 x 112.2 cm. Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 
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A. Coutinho 


ACTIVE ABOUT 1860, ALAGOAS 



Works of certain photographers 
using the new wet-plate process 
about 1860 possessed the same naive 
charm seen in those by primitive 
artists of other mediums. Often, a 
more remote region and more hum¬ 
ble environment produced a more 
powerful treatment of subject. At a 
time when most photographers 
rarely ventured from their studios, 
Coutinho, and pioneers like him, 
began to answer the question of 
what beauty, or profit, would result 
from photographing the world at 
large. In the handful of Coutinho's 
existing prints, there is an astonish¬ 
ing sense of his wonderment at the 
camera's ability to record even the 
most simple subjects. 

The architecture and terrain 
along the Sao Francisco River lack 
the picturesqueness of Rio de 
Janeiro or Recife, yet Coutinho suc¬ 
ceeded in creating dynamic compo¬ 
sitions, such as the crude watercraft 
and its crew before a barren hillside 
and isolated church [12]. A similar 
iconic simplicity is achieved in his 
view of Matrix Street in Penedo [14], 
in which the church and the cross 
seem to confront rather than com¬ 
plement each other, as they do in 
the view down the main street of 
the village of Sao Bras [15]. 


Coutinho's prints were trimmed 
to remove imperfections left by the 
early lenses, but the effect adds an 
element of softness to his interpre¬ 
tation of a very harsh landscape. The 
care with which he captioned each 
print and the pride with which he 
signed them indicate an artist's 
spirit. Unlike Riedel or Frisch, 
whose subjects are more obvious— 
as is typical of photographer-trav¬ 
elers who visit a place only long 
enough to photograph it—Cou¬ 
tinho's works suggest he had seen 
the villages along the Sao Francisco 
many times. 





COUTINHO 


[12] Church of Nossa Senhora dos Prazeres on the Sao Francisco River, Alagoas. About 1860. 
Albumen print from paper negative, 16.5 x 21.6 cm. Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 
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COUTINHO 


[13] Waterfront and Matrix Street, Penedo, Alagoas. About 1860. 
16.5 x 21.5 cm. Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 
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COUTINHO 
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[14] Matrix Street, Penedo, Alagoas. About 1860. Albumen print from paper negative, 
16.5 x 21.8 cm. Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 













COUTINHO 


[15] Village of Sao Bras, Alagoas. About 1860. Albumen print 
from paper negative, 16.5 x 21.5 cm. Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 













Ben. R. Mulock 

ACTIVE 1858-1861, SALVADOR, BAHIA 



In his street scenes, Mulock culti¬ 
vated a style totally lacking in the 
artifices of art-school convention. 

He was fond of erecting his camera 
in the middle of the street, as though 
any point of view would suffice, and 
yet each composition has a tense, 
coherent visual structure that is 
purely photographic: it would be 
difficult to render the same picture 
in any other medium. For example, in 
his view of the Rosario Church [16], 
Bahia—impossible to photograph 
head-on in the narrow street—he 
makes fine use of the oblique angle, 
giving the street lamp a surprisingly 
important role. Its shape quietly 
echoes the embellishments of the 
towers. A similarly simple device is 
the curved roof of the train shed 
that adds a subtle spatial dimension 
to Mulock’s picture of a locomotive 
of the Bahia & Sao Francisco 
Railway [18]. 

Mulock worked in Bahia during the 
same period as Guilherme Gaensly, 
and their views tend to resemble 
each other’s. (It was unusual at this 
early date for two photographers to 
be taking views for sale in the same 
place, as the market for them was 
very limited.) An unsigned photo¬ 
graph of the Ladeira of Sao Bento 
[20], Bahia, can be found, upon close 
examination, to bear the marks of 
Mulock's style. It is taken with the 
camera placed near dead-center of 


the street, so that the receding build¬ 
ings create a funnel-like effect simi¬ 
lar to that in another view of Rosario 
Church by Mulock [19]. As in the 
church picture, the figures are 
blurred in an attractive manner that 
suggests they were deliberately shot 
in motion to give a sense of activity. 

Mulock soon disappeared from 
the annals of Brazilian photography, 
and, like Riedel and Frisch who 
returned to their homelands, he may 
have gone back to England. He is 
not on record as having continued 
his photographic career there. 





MULOCK 


[16] Rosario Church, Salvador, Bahia. About 1859. 24.3 x 18.5 cm. Biblioteca Nacional 
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MULOCK 


[17] Bahia & Sao Francisco Railway bridge under construction over the 
Joannes River, Bahia. About 1859. 18.5 x 24.3 cm. Biblioteca Nacional 


































MULOCK 


[19] Rosario Church, Salvador, Bahia. About 1859. 24.3 x 19 cm. Biblioteca Nacional 
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MULOCK 


[20] Ladeira of Sao Bento, Praga Castro Alves (formerly Largo do Teatro) Salvador 
Bahia. 14.3 x 21.5 cm. 1861. Instituto Historico e Geografico Brasileiro 
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MULOCK 


[21] Five-part panorama of Salvador, Bahia. About 1860. 17.6 x 139.4 cm. Biblioteca Nacional 

































Guilherme William Gaensly 

ACTIVE BY 1870, SALVADOR, BAHIA; AFTER 1882, SAO PAULO 


Gaensly began photographing the 
streets and buildings of Salvador, 
Bahia, by 1870, and probably before, 
because his prints appear to have 
been made from paper negatives, 
which were in common use between 
1855 and 1860. He left a sufficient 
number of outdoor photographs to 
suggest that this was his main inter¬ 
est. In 1882 he advertised having 
"the best collection of views of the 



most interesting places in the capital 
[of the state of Sao Paulo] and the 
countryside." 

Like Stahl and Henschel, Gaensly 
also had a partner—named Linder- 
mann—who presumably tended the 
portrait side of the business in Bahia 
while Gaensly explored the area 
around Sao Paulo about 1888. 
Gaensly's studio photographed most 
of the important people of Bahia, a 
collection that was exhibited in the 
National Library in 1881/82 but 
which has not survived. He adver¬ 
tised "life-sized portraits taken by 
the solar camera [a primitive en¬ 
larger] , retouched by a talented 
artist from Paris," a method that was 
very fashionable in the United States. 

Working in Salvador a decade 
after Mulock, Gaensly showed the 
evidence of urban progress in his 
view of Comercio Street [22], Sal¬ 
vador, made after the laying of the 
trolley tracks. Tracks and street be¬ 
come the most important part of the 
composition, the tops of the buildings 
having been mostly cut off. Gaensly's 
view of Itapagipe [24] shows a com¬ 
plex accretion of rocks, boats, and 


buildings, which is baroque in com¬ 
parison to any of Mulock's water¬ 
front views. 

Gaensly left Salvador for Sao 
Paulo, where he took photographs 
of coffee plantations that were used 
to illustrate guidebooks such as 
Gustave Koenigswald's Sao Paulo. 
Like Marc Ferrez, Gaensly sought 
international recognition, and his 
silver medal at the St. Louis Exposi¬ 
tion of 1904 reflects the highpoint of 
a long and productive career. 



































Militao 

Augusto de Azevedo 

1837-1905, SAO PAULO 



Militao began his career photograph¬ 
ing the streets of Sao Paulo about 
1862, a date derived from the title of 
his album Album Comparativo da 
Cidade de Sao Paulo 1862-1887, a 
collection of photographs illustrat¬ 
ing the changes in that city over 
twenty-five years. In their naive 
sensibility, the 1862 photographs 
have much in common with those of 
Mulock, Coutinho, and Gaensly. By 
1887, however, Militao adopted new 
techniques and learned the manner¬ 
isms shared by professional pho¬ 
tographers around the world. He 
appears soon to have abandoned 
street photography, since the album 
represents his only extant street 
scenes. 

Research by the Brazilian writer 
Boris Kossoy reveals that Militao 
occupied himself with other types 
of photography between 1862 and 
1887. Kossoy discovered, in the 
possession of the Azevedo family, 
albums of portraits, each with a 
record number (which run past ten 
thousand). The address printed on 
the backs of the cartes-de-visite and 
cabinet-size portraits is the same as 
that occupied by the Sao Paulo 
branch of Rio de Janeiro's prestigi¬ 
ous portrait studio Carneiro & Gas- 
par. The lack of cards imprinted 
with Militao's own name suggests 


that he was the operator of their Sao 
Paulo branch. This income would 
have made it unnecessary for him to 
sell views but would not have pre¬ 
vented his taking them for his own 
purposes. His portrait work includes 
the faces of literary, theatrical, and 
artistic personalities of flourishing 
Sao Paulo; but his clients for the 
most part appear to have been un- 
glamorous. 
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MILITAO 


[26] Quitanda Street, Sao Paulo, 1862. From Album Comparative da Cidade de Sao Paulo 1862-1887. 
13.2 x 22.5 cm. Instituto Historico e Geografico Brasileiro 

















MILITAO 


[27] Quitanda Street, Sao Paulo, 1887. From Album Comparativo da Cidade de Sao Paulo 1862-1887. 
13.2 x 22.5 cm. Instituto Historico e Geografico Brasileiro 








































MILITAO 
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[28] Collegio Church and Convent, Sao Paulo, 1862. From Album Comparativo da Cidade de Sao Paulo 1862-1887. 

13.2 x 22.5 cm. Instituto Historico e Geografico Brasileiro 







MILITAO 


[29] Ladeira of Sao Joao and Sao Joao Street, Sao Paulo, 1887. From Album Comparativo da Cidade de 
Sao Paulo 1862-1887. 13.2 x 22.5 cm. Instituto Historico e Geografico Brasileiro 
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MILITAO 


[30] Portrait with Spirit. About 1880. Approx. 10 x 6.5 cm. Photograph courtesy of Boris Kossoy 
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MILITAO 


[31] Students in The Academia. About 1880. Approx. 20.5 x 14 cm. 
Collection of the Azevedo family. Photograph courtesy of Boris Kossoy 
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A. Frisch 


ACTIVE ABOUT 1865 
AMAZON REGION 




Traveling far up the Amazon River, 
Frisch took remarkable pictures of 
the aborigines who inhabited the 
area. He depicted them as noble 
savages; sometimes, by opaquing 
the backgrounds of his negatives, 
he virtually transformed them into 
living sculptures [34]. His works 
were shown at the Paris Interna¬ 
tional Exposition of 1867, when 
anthropological photography was 
still in its early stages. Although 
amateurs had recorded local peoples 
in India as early as the mid-1850s, 
similar work was not begun in the 
Far East, Africa, or North America 
until later: William Blackmore 
formed a collection of American 
Indian portraits by unknown pho¬ 
tographers about 1860/70, and about 
1872 Timothy O'Sullivan and John 
K. Hillers photographed the Indians 
of the Southwest. Thus the enter¬ 
prising nature of Frisch's Amazon 
photographs is noteworthy. Frisch 
was not a permanent resident of 
Brazil, and he gave the Leuzinger 
studio the right to sell his prints 
there. 


FRISCH 


[32] Indians of the Amazon. About 1865. 
23.5 x 18.5 cm. Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 






FRISCH 


[33] Teaina Indian on the Rio Negro, Manaus, Amazon. About 1865. 
24 x 19 cm. Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 
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FRISCH 


[35] Indians of the Amazon. About 1865. 24 x 19 cm. Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 





FRISCH 


[36] Indian on the Solimoes River. About 1865. 23.5 x 18.5 cm. Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 





J. Otto Niemeyer 


ACTIVE 1860s 

DONA FRANCISCA COLONY 
SANTA CATARINA 



In his photographs, Niemeyer, who 
was most probably of German des¬ 
cent, demonstrated a familiarity with 
European art styles, for his works 
are conceived in the picturesque 
mode popular during the first half 
of the nineteenth century. One of his 
favorite motifs was a subject re¬ 
flected in water, an artful device 
that essentially began with photog¬ 
raphy. Such conscious perception is 
opposed to the naivete expressed in 
the works of Coutinho, Mulock, and 
in some of the photographs of Stahl. 

People in Santa Catarina were 
proud of having their pictures taken, 
probably because its rural agricul¬ 
tural character seems to have pre¬ 
cluded the portrait studios that 
flourished in Rio de Janeiro, Salva¬ 
dor, and Sao Paulo. Whenever Nie¬ 
meyer set up his camera, those in 
the vicinity would gather for a com¬ 
munity portrait. The quietly posed 
assembly of about fifty people in his 
view down Principe Street [38] con¬ 
trasts with Mulock’s view of Rosario 
Church in Salvador [19], in which 
street life continues at its normal 
pace, creating ghostlike images. 












NIEMEYER 


[38] Principe Street from balcony of the Governor's House, Dona Francisca Colony, 
Santa Catarina. 1866. 17.3 x 22.5 cm. Biblioteca Nacional 
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NIEMEYER 


[39] The engineer A. Wunderwald and his friends. Dona Francisca Colony, 
Santa Catarina. 1866. Diam. 16.3 cm. Biblioteca Nacional 



Victor Frond 


ACTIVE ABOUT 1857 - ABOUT 1865, RIO DE JANEIRO 


It is known from documents that 
Frond was one of the most active out¬ 
door photographers in Brazil during 
the early 1860s. In 1858 he proposed 
a project to record the distant parts 
of the empire. He was to be the di¬ 
rector of a traveling workshop that 
would include two Brazilian orphans 
named by the state to learn photog¬ 
raphy; at the end of the project they 
would serve the state by practicing 



their newly learned craft. It is not 
known whether the plan was realized 
as Frond envisioned it, but many 
photographs were taken. 

None of Frond's original negatives 
or prints of views are known to sur¬ 
vive, a tragic loss to the archives of 
Brazilian photography. The fact is 
even more startling when one con¬ 
siders that he was patronized by the 
royal family to a greater extent than 
any other Brazilian photographer. 
According to the imperial account 
books, his invoices between 1857 
and 1862 add up to the respectable 
amount of twelve contos and twenty- 
seven mil reis. He intended his 
views to be lithographed, and our 
knowledge of them is through a 
lavish set of lithographs drawn on 
stone by Parisian artists and printed 
by the most important lithographer 
in France, Joseph Lemercier. Frond 
was French, and when he returned 
to France, he may have taken his 
negatives and prints. There, skilled 
artists were easily obtained to ren¬ 
der them on stone to be printed in 
ink—a far more inexpensive process 
than making large editions from 
the original negatives. 


Judging from these lithographs 
[40-42], which retain an essentially 
photographic quality, Frond had a 
fine sense for key architectural sub¬ 
jects. He photographed many build¬ 
ings and people on the street in local 
costumes as well as landscape, which 
was often overlooked by photog¬ 
raphers of urban subjects. He oper¬ 
ated a portrait studio in Rio de 
Janeiro, which was managed by an 
assistant when he was in the field; 
but the small number of surviving 
portraits with his name indicates 
the business was short-lived. His 
reputation is based solely on the 
collection of lithographs, O Brasil 
Pitoresco, which had a text by 
Charles Ribeyrolles (whose name 
is more often associated with this 
project than Frond's), who was 
brought at Frond's expense from 
Paris to write it. 
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[40] Ph. Benoist after Victor Frond. Jesuit College, Bahia. 1858. 
Lithograph, 24.5 x 32 cm. Collection of Weston J. Naef 
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FROND 


[41] Jacottet after Victor Frond. Secretario Fazenda, Vassouras, Rio de Janeiro. 1858. 
Lithograph (proof before caption), 36 x 48 cm. Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 






FROND 


[42] Jacottet after Victor Frond. Quissaman Fazenda, near Campos, Rio de Janeiro. 
Lithograph (proof before caption), 36 x 48 cm. Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 
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Joaquim Insley Pacheco 


ACTIVE 1854 - ABOUT 1890, RIO DE JANEIRO 


Portraits have been the most success¬ 
ful of all of photography's applica¬ 
tions and especially so in the decades 
before the 1880s, when amateur 
snapshots became possible with the 
invention of dry plates. During the 
1840s and 50s there was intense com¬ 
petition between portrait studios, 
whose cheaper product was an at¬ 



traction for those who could not tell 
the difference between a sensitively 
visualized portrait and one hastily 
dashed off. Such competition did not 
prevent at least one studio in every 
major city from pursuing the craft 
with the most painstaking artistic 
standards: in Boston it was South- 
worth and Hawes; in New York, 
Jeremiah Gurney; and in Rio de 
Janeiro, Pacheco took portraits that 
matched any in the world. 

Pacheco learned his craft from the 
Irishman Frederick Walter, an early 
daguerreotypist in the state of Ceara. 
Soon after, Pacheco set off for the 
north of Brazil and then for New 
York. In New York he apprenticed 
in the studio of Matthew Brady and 
later with Insley and Gurney, where 
he learned how to run a successful 
business. He returned to Rio in 1853. 
By then he had acquired the skills of 
a painter, which he used in the most 
delicate way on his portrait photo¬ 
graphs. His success came with the 
advent of the ambrotype, a kind of 
photograph on glass that supplanted 
the daguerreotype. In advertising 
his work, Pacheco said that it "unites 
all the advantages of photography 
with those of oil painting." Perhaps 


because of Pacheco's skillful combi¬ 
nation of painting and photography, 
a school of such artists far superior 
to any in the world emerged in 
Brazil during the 1860s and 70s. 

Portrait photographers generally 
gave prints to their clients and re¬ 
tained the negatives, and conse¬ 
quently glass negatives were dis¬ 
carded over the years. Thus the 
process of artistic development is 
rarely documented for modern eyes. 
Fortunately, numerous portraits by 
Pacheco of the royal family survive, 
so that we can get an idea of the 
evolution of his career. 
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PACHECO 


[43] Emperor Dom Pedro II. 1883. Carbon print, 24 x 17 cm. Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 






PACHECO 


[44] Empress Teresa Cristina. About 1883.14 x 10.5 cm. 
Collection of Prince Dom Pedro de Orleans e Braganga 
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Carneiro & Gaspar 
Studio 


ACTIVE 1852 - ABOUT 1876 
RIO DE JANEIRO 



Carneiro & Gaspar touched a very 
sensitive nerve among Rio artists by 
painting upon mammoth portrait 
photographs. They made clever use 
of the solar camera, creating pale 
enlargements—highly unsatisfac¬ 
tory on their own, but which, when 
deftly painted by their colleague 
J. Courtois, took on a striking appear¬ 
ance. Their competitor Pacheco pi¬ 
oneered the painting of ambrotypes 
and card-size photographs, which 
because of their small scale were no 
threat to professional portrait 
painters. 

The large painted photographs of¬ 
fended Brazil's eminent artist Victor 
Meireles, who, commenting on work 
exhibited at the 1866 National Expo¬ 
sition, wrote that the photographs 
had "contributed to the decline of 
the true art... and if [such works] 
have any merit, it should certainly 
be due to the painter and not to the 
photographer." Painters had feared 
the photograph ever since its inven¬ 
tion: the French artist Paul Dela- 
roche is said to have declared upon 
viewing an early example, "From 
today painting is dead." In Brazil 
the fear was perhaps justified, since 
the painted photographs have more 
vivacity than painted portraits of 
the same period. 

The new technique made possible 
portraits that were very much of 
their time rather than deriving from 
the shopworn nineteenth-century 


vocabulary. There was no need to 
go back to the bombastic affecta¬ 
tions that characterized the portray¬ 
als of European royalty, which were 
the models for provincial portrait 
artists. 

Carneiro & Gaspar, like all studios, 
also took straight photographic 
portraits, and their energetic adver¬ 
tisements posed the question: "Who 
does not wish to send a pledge of 
affection to their friends today in 
the form of a portrait?" With prom¬ 
ises such as "even plain persons 
[appear] ... to descend from Apollo 
and Venus," they became successful 
enough to stay in business until 
about 1876. 






CARNEIRO & GASPAR STUDIO 


[46] Emperor Dom Pedro II "addressing [47] Empress Teresa Cristina. About 1867. 

himself." About 1867. 9 x 5.5 cm. Collection of 9 x 5.5 cm. Collection of Prince Dom Pedro 

Prince Dom Pedro de Orleans e Braganga de Orleans e Braganga 
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CARNEIRO & GASPAR STUDIO 


[48] Princess Isabel, countess d'Eu. About 1865. Oil over photographic emulsion, 54 x 42 cm. 
Collection of Prince Dom Pedro de Orleans e Braganga 
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CARNEIRO & GASPAR STUDIO 
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[49] Emperor Dom Pedro II. About 1865. Oil over photographic emulsion, 54 x 42 cm. 
Collection of Prince Dom Pedro de Orleans e Braganga 









Augusto Riedel 


ACTIVE 1868, MINAS GERAIS, ALAGOAS, AND BAHIA 


Riedel, a German, is known today 
mainly for a collection of photo¬ 
graphs made in 1868 while he was 
traveling in various states with the 
Duke of Saxe and his brother, Dom 
Luis Filipe. The party visited, among 
other places, Ouro Preto, Mariana, 
Sahara, the Morro Velho mines, 



Lagoa Santa, Rio das Velhas, and 
Diamantina, an itinerary that sug¬ 
gests a serious interest in mines and 
geology. Since the subject matter is 
rather specialized, it would seem to 
indicate that he was taken along as 
a professional. 

Riedel visualized natural forms 
with an intensity comparable to that 
of the American Timothy O'Sullivan, 
who worked in Arizona, Nevada, 
Colorado, and New Mexico about the 
same time that Riedel visited Brazil's 
mining country. Riedel's photograph 
of the monument erected to com¬ 
memorate the visit of Dom Pedro II 
to Paulo Afonso Falls [50] resembles 
O'Sullivan's image (1873) of a rock 
in New Mexico inscribed during the 
Conquest, but with the visual 
concept in reverse: O'Sullivan used 
a man-made object, a ruler, below the 
inscription to add meaning to the 
centuries-old inscription; while 
Riedel used nature to give scale to a 
recent man-made monument. Rie¬ 
del's views of towns and buildings 
are done in a manner similar to 
O'Sullivan's treatment of the same 
subjects; for example, Riedel's 
church of Aquetiba at Rio das Vel¬ 


has [52] is executed with a sense of 
the subtle nuances of pictorial com¬ 
position that transforms an ele¬ 
mental subject into a statement of 
the gradual encroachment of man 
upon nature. 

The prominence of Riedel's name 
on the title page of the album of the 
voyage of 1868 indicates that he was 
sufficiently well known to have pro¬ 
duced other works that are perhaps 
in European or provincial Brazilian 
collections and not yet recognized 
as his. 
















RIEDEL 


[51] Diamond mine at the Jequitinhonha River, Minas Gerais. 1868. 25 x 28 cm. Biblioteca Nacional 
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RIEDEL 


[52] Church of Aquetiba, Rio das Velhas, Minas Gerais. 1868. 22.5 x 26.5 cm. Biblioteca Nacional 























Alberto Henschel 


ACTIVE 1870s 

RIO DE JANEIRO, PERNAMBUCO, BAHIA 



HenscheTs career was odd for a 
photographer who spent a great deal 
of time outdoors, because he earned 
most of his livelihood from por¬ 
traits. In 1870, advertisements list 
the Rio de Janeiro studio of "Alberto 
Henschel & Cia., successor to Man- 
geon and Van Nyvel” and went on to 
state that Henschel had previously 
operated studios in Pernambuco 
and Bahia, from which there does 
not appear to be any surviving work 
except portraits. By the mid-1870s 
the firm came to be known as Hen¬ 
schel & Benque. 

Henschel chose his landscapes in 
a very personal manner. Particularly 
mysterious is the series taken in 
the rarely visited Itatiaia Mountains 
in the state of Rio de Janeiro, an 
arid region with scrub vegetation 
and rocky hills. He was especially 
fascinated by the patterns and 
shapes of rocks dotting the land¬ 
scape, and certain of these pictures 
are as documentary as geological 
studies. It is doubtful that they ever 
served as such, since in the mid-nine¬ 
teenth century formations of the 
kind he recorded were well known. 

A series taken in Nova Friburgo, 
also in Rio de Janeiro, was made 
after the partnership with Benque. 
These views show an awareness of 
the influence of the shape and form 
of the land upon those who inhabit 
it. No matter how vast the expanse 


or how rugged the terrain, Henschel 
succeeded in depicting the people 
and buildings in a comfortable, if 
not intimate, relationship with the 
land, a relationship particularly evi¬ 
dent in his picture of the valley and 
station at Rio Grande [55], or in the 
waterfall at Pinel [58], in which the 
swollen stream does not threaten 
the men who have hacked their way 
through the dense forest to get there. 
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HENSCHEL 


[54] The “Prateleiras,” Itatiaia, from the Silverio Valley, 
Rio de Janeiro. 1870. 20.5 x 26 cm. Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 














HENSCHEL 
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[55] Valley and station at Rio Grande near Nova Friburgo, 
Rio de Janeiro. About 1875. 20 x 23.7 cm. Biblioteca Nacional 









HENSCHEL 


[56] Isabel, countess d'Eu, and her nephew. About 1870. 10 x 6 cm. 
Collection of Prince Dom Pedro de Orleans e Braganga 
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HENSCHEL 


[58] Pinel Falls near Nova Friburgo, Rio de Janeiro. About 1875.21.5 x 26 cm. Biblioteca Nacional 




Revert Henrique 
Klumb 


ACTIVE 1855-1859 
RIO DE JANEIRO 

1859 - AFTER 1880 
PETROPOLIS 



Klumb was the first view photog¬ 
rapher to exhibit at the Imperial 
Academy of Fine Arts, where six of 
his landscapes and one portrait 
were shown in 1860. Klumb, a Ger¬ 
man, had established a portrait 
studio in Rio de Janeiro by 1855; he 
was still working in Petropolis as 
late as 1880. Considering the length 
of his career, it is surprising that 
such a small amount of his work has 
survived. 

One of Klumb's best clients in 
Petropolis was the empress Teresa 
Cristina, who in 1865 is recorded as 
spending 480 mil reis on portraits, 
views, and stereoscopic cards. By 
1875 a critic for the Petropolis news¬ 
paper O Mercantil wrote extensive¬ 
ly about the photographs in one of 
Klumb's annual exhibitions: 

The landscapes, depicting nearly 
all the most picturesque places of 
Petropolis, are there, now conduct¬ 
ing one's eye through the meanders, 
valleys, mountains, and now making 
one admire the beautiful skies which 
are so varied on our horizon and the 
mobility of which seem to be im¬ 
possible to reproduce .... Picture 
No. 2 showing the Imperial Palace 
is truly spectacular; it seems to re¬ 
ceive the pale and oblique light of 
the moon _ Some nocturnal land¬ 

scapes are very fine, such as the 
banks of the Piabanha River, the 
Lower Palatinado, the cotton factory 


at Renania, etc - Sr. Klumb has 

obviously studied a great deal to 
attain these superb effects . 

The proof that Klumb deserved 
such praise is happily preserved in 
a small album recording the route 
from Rio de Janeiro to Petropolis 
in 1872, in which the delicacy of pose 
and sensitivity to atmospheric ef¬ 
fects are precocious for the time. 
Klumb was particularly aware of 
the elements of pictorial design that 
caused the eye to move from fore¬ 
ground to background, such as the 
serpentine fountain in his view of 
the new public garden and the im¬ 
perial palace [61]. It is regrettable 
that the provocatively described 
night pieces no longer exist in the 
public collections of Brazil, for they 
would surely represent a technical 
accomplishment equaled by few of 
his contemporaries. 
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KLUMB 


[59] Small palm in the garden of the palace 
of Count d'Eu, Laranjeiras, Rio de Janeiro. 
About 1865. 9 x 5.5 cm. Collection of Prince 
Dom Pedro de Orleans e Braganga 



[60] Large palm in the garden of the palace 
of Count d'Eu, Laranjeiras, Rio de Janeiro. 
About 1865. 9 x 5.5 cm. Collection of Prince 
Dom Pedro de Orleans e Braganga 
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KLUMB 


[64] Empress Teresa Cristina. About 1865.9 x 5.5 cm. 
Collection of Prince Dom Pedro de Orleans e Braganga 








Marc Ferrez 


1843-1923, LIVED IN RIO DE JANEIRO; WORKED THROUGHOUT BRAZIL 


More is known of the life and work 
of Marc Ferrez than any other pho¬ 
tographer in Brazil. He was born 
there into a family of artists, his 
father, Zeferino, and uncle, Marc, 
having come in 1816 under the aus¬ 
pices of the French Artistic Mission, 
which founded the Brazilian Im¬ 
perial Academy of Fine Arts. Marc 
Ferrez the younger was educated in 
France, where he lived in the care of 
the sculptor Alphee Dubois after the 
death of his parents in 1851. The 



exact year of Ferrez's return to Rio 
de Janeiro is unknown, but it must 
have been about 1859, a time that co¬ 
incided roughly with the rise of the 
use of wet-collodion photographic 
plates outside of Europe. Upon his 
return, Ferrez was apprenticed into 
the shop of George Leuzinger, an 
established stationer and lithog¬ 
rapher; he began to dedicate himself 
to photography, a skill he learned 
from Franz Keller, a photographer 
also employed by Leuzinger. 

Leuzinger sold many fine photo¬ 
graphic views of Rio de Janeiro of 
the 1860s, which, judging by the 
number found today in foreign col¬ 
lections, were bought mainly by 
travelers. Apparently Leuzinger him¬ 
self was not a photographer, but a 
publisher and retailer of photo¬ 
graphs, like E. & H. T. Anthony in 
New York and Thomas Houseworth 
in San Francisco, firms active at this 
time. He sent prints to the Paris 
International Exposition of 1867, 
some of which had received prizes 
in the International Exposition in 
Rio de Janeiro. It is tempting to at¬ 
tribute these to Ferrez, since they so 
closely resemble his style during the 
late 1860s and in the 1870s. 


In 1865 Marc Ferrez & Cia. ad¬ 
vertised their business at Sao Jose 
Street, indicating that Ferrez broke 
with Leuzinger and set out on his 
own. At a time when every city in 
the world had dozens of portrait 
studios, and, at best, only one or two 
photographers who traveled to re¬ 
mote sites, it was very adventure¬ 
some for Ferrez to base his career on 
scenic views. In this regard his career 
parallels several of his more widely 
recognized contemporaries, among 
them Francis Frith, who worked in 
Egypt and the Holy Land; Samuel 
Bourne in India; Felix Bonfils in 
Palestine. But Ferrez's career com¬ 
pares perhaps more directly with 
the American photographers work¬ 
ing in the West, especially Carleton 
E. Watkins, who pioneered a similar 
view business in San Francisco. 

In November 1873 fire destroyed 
the contents of Ferrez’s studio, and 
he went to Paris to secure some new 
equipment, which had changed very 
little since he started out. In Paris 
Ferrez probably obtained a camera 
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capable of making panoramic nega¬ 
tives larger than the full 8 x 10 inches 
that he used between 1865 and 1873. 
Taking imperial-size plates (12x16 
or 16 x 18 inches), it was not as large 
as the mammoth-plate camera (18 x 
21 inches) used by Watkins on his 
1861 expedition to the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. 

Rarely in the nineteenth century 
did a professional photographer 
arrive at a mature style in less than 
a decade, and for Ferrez it took ap¬ 
proximately that long. The work 
attributed to Ferrez during the Leu- 
zinger years is concerned primarily 
with the urban landscape of Rio de 
Janeiro, and certain of these views, 
in their perfection of composition, 
careful lighting, and choice of view¬ 
point, suggest qualities of Ferrez's 
pure landscape and architectural 
work of the 1880s; indeed, it is the 
near manic perfection—a quality 
shared with Watkins—that charac¬ 
terizes his mature photographs. Few 
of Ferrez's contemporaries in Brazil 
came close to his technical virtu¬ 
osity: their work prior to 1865 con¬ 
sistently bore the homely marks of 
the primitive artist, particularly 
evident in the works of Coutinho 
and Mulock. 

For all their technical perfection, 
Ferrez's early photographs are not 
arid, as so often happens when tech¬ 
nique dominates perception. Ferrez 
consistently posed figures in a deli¬ 
cate, often provocative way, never 



[65] Pedra de Itapuca, Flechas Beach, Niteroi, 

Rio de Janeiro. Collodion photograph, about 1870. 
19 x 24 cm. Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 



[66] Attributed to Marc Ferrez. Pedra de 
Itapuca, Flechas Beach, Niteroi, Rio de 
Janeiro. About 1865. 20.5 x 26 cm. Collection 
of Gilberto Ferrez 
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with the simple frontality of the 
sheer documentarian. Ferrez was 
thoroughly an artist, always more 
interested in the shapes of the build¬ 
ings, the play of light, and the ab¬ 
stract forms in nature than his more 
human interest-oriented colleagues 
such as Frisch. 

Ferrez returned from France in 
1875 and joined the Charles Fred¬ 
erick Hartt expedition, under the 
auspices of the Brazilian Geological 
Commission. Few of his expedition 
photographs have survived, although 
they were significant enough to be 
given notice in the Jornal do 
Commercio in August 1876, when the 
expedition returned, and to have 
been exhibited in 1877. By 1880 he 
prepared a catalog of 1500 negatives. 
Ferrez re-established his studio on 
Sao Jose Street and stayed there 
until 1903, when the building was 
demolished to make way for the 
Avenida Central. 

During the 1870s and early 1880s, 
his career would have followed the 
pattern set by other view photog¬ 
raphers around the world, confined 
by technical limitations to fairly 
predictable subjects. But the drama 


of the Brazilian landscape, around 
Rio de Janeiro in particular, inspired 
Ferrez to perfect a panorama sys¬ 
tem. He became one of the leading 
practitioners of this photographic 
medium, which had been at the fore¬ 
front of photographic technology 
since the 1850s, when Thomas Sut¬ 
ton invented his remarkable pano¬ 
ramic camera. Ferrez mastered the 
principles of optics and physics re¬ 
quired to design a camera and lens, 
which were manufactured for him 
by Brandon in Paris. Capable of 
making a negative 110 x 40 centi¬ 
meters, it incorporated a maximum 
view of 190 degrees. It was run by a 
clockwork mechanism that rotated 
the lens across the plate at a speed 
contingent upon the amount of light. 
The exposure was between three 
and twenty minutes in length. One 
of Ferrez's panoramas was exhibited 
at the Centennial Exhibition in Phil¬ 
adelphia in 1876, and he was awarded 
a gold medal. Similar prizes were 
won in Paris (1878), Rio (1879), and 
the grand prize was given to him at 
the Brazilian Exposition of 1881. 
Further medals came from Buenos 
Aires (1882), Amsterdam (1883), 
and in 1885 Dom Pedro II made him 
knight of the Order of the Rose. 

Ferrez rarely dated his prints and 
thus they must be dated by evidence 
supplied by the plates themselves: 
the wet-collodion negatives were 
made in the first phase of his career; 
the largest of his plates date from 


after about 1880, when dry plates 
were used. Presumably all the glass 
plates in the custody of the Ferrez 
family today are from after the fire 
of 1873. 

Ferrez soon learned, after spend¬ 
ing much energy and money on per¬ 
fecting mammoth plates, that the 
demand for such pictures was lim¬ 
ited, and he began to make reduced 
copies, as Watkins did. The reduced 
copies make it difficult to date some 
of his prints. 

As for style, certain unsigned pho¬ 
tographs, published by Leuzinger, 
which were made in the vicinity of 
Rio de Janeiro and deftly conceived 
in a picturesque romantic vein, can 
be attributed to Ferrez on the basis 
of characteristics recurring in his 
signed works. A picture of the rock 
outcropping at Niteroi [66], which, 
because it is an albumen print, can 
be dated to approximately 1865, 
shows the deliberate posing of figure 
and careful preservation of atmos¬ 
pheric qualities that occur in the 
same scene in a print signed by 
Ferrez [65]. The signed print is re¬ 
duced from a larger negative; and 
while the quality of the paper and 
the mounts suggest that it was made 
about 1880, the composition and 
























FERREZ 


[68] Church of Sao Francisco de Paula, Rio de Janeiro. 
About 1860. 23.5 x 19 cm. Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 
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costumes indicate that it may have 
been made a decade earlier, when the 
international style of picturesque 
romanticism was in full bloom. The 
difference in the impressions of the 
two prints is significant: while the 
idea of the figure-in-landscape is the 
same, the unsigned print is handled 
in a more obvious manner, which 
could be ascribed to a youthful Fer- 
rez, who had about five more years 
of experience by the time the signed 
print was made. 

Ferrez had a deep love of nature 
and probed its mysterious and ro¬ 
mantic aspects even after it became 
clear that such subjects were less 
profitable. His tree portraits are 
comparable in their achievement to 
the works of Watkins as the most 
direct statement of the love of the 
pure forms of nature. 

Ferrez's photographs of a coffee 
plantation reveal a great concern 
for the slaves working in the hilly 
countryside [72]. The same subject 
in the hands of more journalistically 
oriented photographers is rarely 
treated with such broad understand¬ 
ing of the agrarian's bond to the land. 

During the 1860s and 70s Ferrez 
was excited by the shapes and con¬ 
tent of the land, but by the 1880s he 
began to photograph architecture 


and street life. After the land, archi¬ 
tecture appears to have interested 
him the most; Ferrez never felt at 
home in the portrait studio, and the 
closest he came to doing portraits 
was his series of posed pictures of 
street vendors and a few intimate 
views of the imperial family. 

During the 1880s his career re¬ 
sembled W. H. Jackson's: like Jack- 
son, he accepted commissions to 
document railroad construction, 
such as his views of the Minas 
and Rio Railway [81], in which form 
and light are used as a structural 
matrix for the ribbon of steel track 
cutting through the rocky earth. 
About this time, Ferrez began to take 
pictures in the public gardens and 
parklike preserves near Rio de 
Janeiro, where nature existed in a 
highly civilized state. In these views 
botanical specimens are treated as 
still-life subjects, differentiated by 
the various lights and textures. 
These prints were sometimes done 
on platinum paper to give them a 
luxurious surface comparable to 
those prized by European and Amer¬ 
ican photographers. 

The decades between the 1890s 
and Ferrez's death in 1923, during 
which international styles of pho¬ 
tography changed dramatically, saw 
him adapt aesthetically to the new 
times. For example, the street 
vendors' negatives [74, 75] hint of 
the art nouveau. Even more startling 
is his documentary series of mam¬ 
moth negatives of buildings along 


the newly designed Avenida Central 
[76-79]. 

Ferrez never avoided strictly 
documentary work, such as his pic¬ 
ture of Dom Pedro II dedicating the 
Mantiqueira Tunnel on the Minas 
and Rio Railway [p. 26 ]. He was 
never more direct, nor more poign¬ 
ant, than in the 1907 photograph of 
Dr. Chapot Prevost with Siamese 
twins [86]. These pictures, compared 
with his coyly romantic view of the 
old bridge of Carmo in Sao Paulo of 
about 1870 [69], show how drama¬ 
tically his vision had changed. 

Several factors may account for 
this change. He became a popular 
figure in Rio de Janeiro, and aside 
from his studio he operated a 
supply house for photographic equip¬ 
ment. He was also a teacher; among 
his pupils was Princess Isabel. 

Ferrez had a great interest in the 
technical aspects of photography, 
and later became involved in photo¬ 
mechanical reproduction, particu¬ 
larly photogravure. He also obtained 
the rights to the Lumiere cinemato¬ 
graphic projection system, expect¬ 
ing that its future lay in documen¬ 
taries. He opened the Pathe Cinema 
[87] in 1907, a year after completing 
the negatives for his documentary 
series on the Avenida Central pro j ect. 



FERREZ 


[69] Carmo Bridge, Sao Paulo. About 1870.16.5 x 21.5 cm. Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 
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FERREZ 


[73] Panning for gold, Minas Gerais. About 1880. 16.3 x 22 cm. Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 
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[74] Chicken vendors, Rio de Janeiro. About 
1885. 24 x 18 cm. Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 



FERREZ 


[75] Broom vendor, Rio de Janeiro. About 
1885. 23 x 17 cm. Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 
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[76] - [79] Numbers 128-144 Avenida Central. From Avenida Central, 8 de Marco, 1903-15 de Novembro, 1906. 

Photogravure. Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 
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FERREZ 


[82] Dom Pedro II dedicating the reservoir named in his honor, Rio de Janeiro 
Waterworks, Pedregulho Hill. 1879. 29 x 39.4 cm. Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 






FERREZ 


[83] Testing the system at the Rio de Janeiro Waterworks. 
About 1880. 39.4 x 29 cm. Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 
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[84] Countess d'Eu playing the piano with the Baroness Muritiba at Countess d'Eu’s villa at Laranjeiras. 
1886. Platinum photograph, 10.5 x 16 cm. Collection of Prince Dom Pedro de Orleans e Braganga 







FERREZ 


[85] Countess d'Eu in the study of her villa at Laranjeiras, Rio de Janeiro. 1886. 
Platinum photograph, 10.5 x 16 cm. Collection of Prince Dom Pedro de Orleans e Branganga 
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[86] Dr. Chapot Prevost with the Siamese twins Maria de Lourdes and Maria Francisca, 
Rio de Janeiro. 1907. Silver chloride photograph, 30 x 24 cm. Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 





FERREZ 


[87] Pathe Cinema, Rio de Janeiro. About 1918. 
Silver chloride photograph, 23 x 17.4 cm. 
Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 











Augusto Cesar Malta 

ACTIVE ABOUT 1900-1923, RIO DE JANEIRO 



Photography began to change after 
about 1880, and by 1900 the ground¬ 
work had been laid for a new aes¬ 
thetic. Essentially, the change was 
from large, or even mammoth, 
cameras of the type used by Marc 
Ferrez—which created unspon- 
taneous photographs only after a 
process of great deliberation—to dry 
plates and small cameras that made 
it possible for those, like Malta, to 
take the camera to the scene of the 
action. Firsthand picture journalism 
depended upon fast portable cam¬ 
eras that evolved only slowly as 
technology changed. 

Malta had a fine sense of news¬ 
worthy subjects, whether as simple 
as a storm at sea, or as bizarre as the 
room [91] in which Baron do Rio 
Branco (Brazil's most influential 
minister of foreign affairs) had died 
in 1912. Malta wanted to communi¬ 
cate directly with pictures, and post 
cards of his works were distributed 
around the world. In this regard he 
took up where Marc Ferrez left off, 
supplying the needs of foreign 
visitors; but while Ferrez had made 
albumen or, later, photogravure 
prints, Malta, with his mechanically 


printed cards, appealed to the mass 
market. Malta was more interested 
in the photograph as a record of 
urban life, in the manner of August 
Sander, than he was in freezing the 
alleys and fagades of Rio, as Atget 
had those of Paris. 
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MALTA 


[88] The sculptor Rodolfo Bernardelli and his brother, the painter Henrique Bernardelli, 
Rio de Janeiro. 1910. Silver chloride photograph, 19.5 x 30 cm. Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 
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MALTA 


[90] Razing Castelo Hill with water, Rio de Janeiro. 1922. 
Silver chloride photograph, 16.7 x 23 cm. Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 
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MALTA 


[91] Office-bedroom of Baron do Rio Branco at the time of his death, February 10, 1912. 
Chloride photograph, 23 x 29 cm. Collection of Gilberto Ferrez 
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MALTA 


[92] Sailors in front of a brothel, Rio de Janeiro. About 1910. 
Photogravure post card, 10 x 15 cm. Photograph courtesy of Boris Kossoy 
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Teresa Christina, Empress, 94 (Carneiro & Gaspar); 26 (Ferrez); 

35 (Hees); 113 (Klumb); 91 (Pacheco) 
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Upper Amazon, Indians—Amazon, 76 (Frisch), 79 (Frisch); Soli- 
moes River, 78 (Frisch), 80 (Frisch); Rio Negro, 77 (Frisch) 
Vendors, 25 (Ferrez), 125 (Ferrez); 46 (Stahl) 

Villela, Joao Ferreira, 23 
Viera, Valerio, 29 
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